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A DEFENSE OF PROGRESSIVE 


EDUCATION 


Wortp War II is in grave danger of being 
relegated to second-page publicity if the present 
battle in education continues to rage and mount 
in its fury. Everyone seems to be taking his 
turn at sniping at public education. It appears 
that we have done our job rather badly. We 
have heard indirectly that the distressing in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency is partly our 
fault. It seems that we did not discipline the 
children adequately, so that they are now run- 
ning wild. A columnist in the daily papers has 
taken up the eudgels of battle, making mis- 
guided statements about something he calls 
“Progressive education.” But he has devoted a 
great deal of energy attacking a kind of educa- 
tion which is not particularly recognizable to the 
average school teacher. It has come to us in a 
roundabout way that the military authorities are 
dissatisfied with the quality of our teaching. 
Inductees have been scored for not knowing 
enough to pass the basic tests submitted to them 
at the time of induction. The soldiers-to-be 
lack discipline and do not respond readily to 
constituted authority. 

We are further confused by a document dis- 
tributed by the National Education Association, 
“Wartime Handbook for Education,” in which 
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the committee in charge of the publication ad- 
vises us that we in the elementary school must 
teach “obedience to expert authority” and that 
we must get back to teaching the fundamentals 
by “laying aside the thought that everything 
which is to be learned must be ‘played’ or must 
be the result of a ‘felt need.’” Elementary edu- 
‘ation, it appears, could afford the luxury of a 
wasteful program of boondoggling in peacetime, 
but now we must get down to the serious busi- 
ness of edueating children. We are saddened to 
learn that what we were formerly doing was not 
serious business. 

An article, by Louis Foley, of Western Michi- 
gan State College of Education, appeared in 
ScHOOL AND Society, January 22, in which we 
are further taken to task for committing a eard- 
inal sin. We apparently have been deluged by 
torrents of slogans, catch phrases, and “silly 
metaphors.” These have led us into the regret- 
table habit of constantly changing our names 
for educational practices without any funda- 
mental change in actual practice. Mr. Foley 


admits that those responsible for the original 
change in names had a justified revulsion 
against some of the horrible practices perpe- 
trated on children, but teachers have tended to 
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follow blindly “irresponsible leadership” to the 
detrime nt of childhood development. 

At one time in our educational history we had 
Later, 
we changed this to “community-centered.” But 
now Mr. Foley thinks we should eall it what it 
The 
whole business reminds us of the saying, “A 


We are impelled 


a school that we called “child-centered.” 


actually is: a “teacher-centered” school. 
rose by any other name. 
to ask, “What criterion shall we use in deter- 
mining what is ‘responsible’ and what is ‘irre- 
sponsible’ leadership?” 

Mr. Foley makes one or two other statements 
which disturbed us greatly. It seems that we 
have committed a grievous error in allowing our 
children to use their judgment in the classroom. 
Judgment is something which arrives with ma- 
turity, by some mysterious process about which 
and apparently the educational 
Other character- 


we teachers 
psychologists—know nothing. 
istics, it is assumed, develop normally through 
practice like walking, talking, 
thinking, and feeling, but not judgment—that 


and exercise, 
comes only when you are all grown up. 

Those of us who are inadvertently drawn into 
this pitched battle are not helped in our think- 
ing by this constant barrage of criticism and 
long-range bombardment. We sineerely wish to 
do a good job of providing elementary-school 
children with a series of consistently worth- 
while experiences which will make them accept- 
able and competent members of our American 
We are acutely conscious of our own 
We seek the advice 
able to 


society. 
deficiencies and failures. 


and assistance of everyone who is 
help us. 

But, in all fairness to the teaching profession, 
our only hope of suecess lies in looking at the 
facts. 
part of fifteen years attempting to develop an 


The present writer has spent the better 


educational program which would truly meet the 
needs of children. He has proudly admitted 
his allegiance to the principles of Progressive 
education, not because he has been wrongly led 
by “irresponsible leaders,” but because he has 
honestly attempted to weigh the evidence and 
make as wise a selection from it as possible. A 
brief recitation of this evidence might be ap- 
propriate. 

The New York State Education Department 
recently released its findings on the six-year 
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controlled experiment with an activity program 
in New York City’s publie schools. On the 
basis of the results achieved through a study 
of 75,000 elementary-school children, the con- 
mission has unequivocally recommended that the 
entire system adopt this program. 

The Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association on the preparation of 
students for effective college participation also 
pointed rather specifically to the conclusion that 
students are freed from typical college 
requirements in their high-school preparation 
do comparatively as well as those who have 
consciously prepared for the college program. 
And these facts entirely leave out the discovery 
that in their social suecesses, the experimental 
group far outdistanced those who had been tra- 


who 


ditionally trained. 


It is my privilege to have been closely asso- 


ciated with several of the leading psychiatrists 
in Cleveland. In all of my contacts with this 
group it has been constantly reiterated that the 
future welfare of children depends upon our 
moving even more rapidly in the direction of 
the school practices which are now under such 
heavy fire. 

From where I am sitting it also seems that 
modern psychological research has supported 
the contention of the psychiatrists. Those of 
us who have been so tragically misled by such 
“irresponsible leaders” as John Dewey are 
proud to discover that the school of Gestalt psy- 
chology has learned that his organismie ap- 
proach to learning is fully borne out by their 
findings. 

It has been a curious state of affairs that has 
made the American people turn so viciously 
upon the term “progressive,” as it applies to 
education. If my memory serves me well, our 
history is replete with examples of people who 
have used “progress” as the keynote to all their 
activities. To be progressive in all areas of 
human endeavor but education seems to be the 
honored rule. It seems almost trite to point out 
that “progressivism” is a process, one which has 
paid rich dividends to the American people. To 
the average layman it has meant going from 
where he is to something better. To the sincere 
progressive educator it means the same thing. 

But it is at this point that so many people 
become confused. We start out with a process, 
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a method of discovering what is worth while, 
what is supportable by the evidence. In our 
limited intelligence we make errors, we take the 
wrong turn in the lane. To the honest experi- 
mentalist this is inevitable, and not necessarily 
undesirable. Given time and greater wisdom, 
the error will be corrected and the way back to 
sanity found. But those who sit on the side- 
lines, hopelessly uninformed or willingly misin- 
terpreting, snatch at the specific outcomes of the 
process, labeling them good or bad in terms of 
This seems unsports- 
We are 
perfectly willing to submit our process to the 
acid test of workability, but we must insist that 


their own set of values. 
manlike, and we protest vigorously. 


what one will see as a concrete outcome at any 
given time does not necessarily represent the 
finished product. 

It has often been said of the writer that he 
“talks” This is 
inevitable. ‘“A man’s reach should exceed his 


a better school than he runs. 


grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” What one says 
is likely to be the expression of one’s ultimate 
purposes and desires as he sees them at the time 
they are stated. What one dves represents what 
The gap represents 
the distance still to be traveled. This gap is 
more painfully apparent to the participant than 


is achievable in the present. 


it is to the observer. 


Events... 
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It all boils down to one point. It is much 
too early to evaluate the results of the changes 
which have taken place in education in the past 


twenty years. In the first place, not even the 


wildest enthusiast for Progressive education 
claims that more than three per cent of the 
nation’s schools practice it effectively. In the 


second place, even those schools that have made 
rapid progress in developing an educational pro- 
gram which truly meets the needs of children 
have no more than scratched the surface of the 
most complex problem in human society—ade- 
quate guidance of children. Given time, and a 
little encouragement, the publie is likely to be 
quite well satisfied with the results. 

To sum it all up, we who are on the firing line 
feel something like this: The greatest detriment 
to the development of effective educational ex- 
periences for children is the tumult and shout- 
ing we hear from the sidelines. We have found 
great value in the writings and preachments of 
We 


are concerned with developing the most effective 


those we recognize as educational leaders. 


and profitable educational program for children 
it is possible to devise. We recognize the im- 
portance of children, teachers, and community 
in our schools. We are not interested in names, 


or name-calling. We earnestly plead for peace. 





NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BASE “PROMOTION” ON “SOCIAL 
MATURITY” 

A MODIFIED form of the “promotion-on-sched- 
ule” policy has been put into effect in the New 
York City public schools, according to a report 
of the Board of Superintendents that was re- 
cently made available. This change, the report 
emphasizes, does not mean 100-per-cent promo- 
Some pupils, it seems, still repeat grades 
The proportion is not large, 


tion. 
or half-grades. 
however, and whenever a pupil is “too mature 
socially” to be held back, “serious deficiencies 
in the fundamentals” do not stand in the way of 
his “advancement” to a higher grade. The Sun 
(New York City), June 22, quotes from the re- 
port (which has not as yet been published) as 


follows: 





Both the elementary and the junior-high-school 
divisions are committed to the policy of advancing 
pupils to the secondary school when they have at- 
tained a social maturity that results in their being 
out of place in the lower division. For instance 

. . even ungraded {mentally retarded] pupils at- 
taining the age of 16 are advanced to the secondary 
schools, which have to make adequate adjustments 
for them. . 

. .- The secondary schools now believe that this 
is their problem. The former policy of frequent 
retardation in the lower schools has been discarded. 


This frank avowal that the publie secondary 
schools must assume a responsibility for basie . 
training in the fundamentals is especially sig- 
nificant as indicating what may well be the final 
step in the transition of the American high 
school from its original status as a selective 
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institution to the status of a nonselective, “uni- 
versal” school. The publie-school system of the 
metropolis, because of its magnitude and the 
consequent complexity and relative inelasticity 
of its administration, has generally been among 
the last to 
Smaller school systems, and especially those of 


adopt far-reaching “reforms.” 
the wealthy residential communities adjacent to 
the large cities, have usually been in the van- 
guard of progress, or at least in the vanguard 
of radical change—for example, two generations 
ago, Quincy (Mass.); a generation ago, Brook- 
line (Mass.) and the Oranges (N. J.) and, a 
little later, Gary (Ind.), a wealthy although not 
a residential suburb; more recently, Winnetka 
(Ill.) and Garden City and Bronxville, N. Y. 

When the New York City schools do make a 
change, however, it is usually a change that has 
been most carefully considered, especially in the 
light of the pitfalls that earlier “experiments” 
have revealed. “Promotion on schedule” is a 
policy not lightly to be sanctioned, as is abun- 
dantly evidenced by the weaknesses in the prod- 
ucts of elementary and secondary education that 
the experiences of the war have disclosed. 

Obviously, the problems that have confronted 
the high schools in their now practically com- 
plete change from a selective to a universal 
status have already affected the higher institu- 
tions—and will assume a far greater intensity 
and far more serious proportions if the present 
trend toward something akin to universal higher 
education continues.—W. C. B. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE ON 
THE HUMANITIES 
THE School of Humanities, Stanford Univer- 
sity, will hold its second annual conference, Au- 
gust 11-12. “This is to be a working conference 
and thus, unfortunately, will have to be limited, 
except for the addresses open to the publie, to 

official delegates.” 

The first conference at the university was held 
in May, 1943, and had as its theme “The Hu- 
manities in the War and the Postwar World.” 
(Elmo A. Robinson prepared a report on this 
conference which was published in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 4.) In planning for the 
second conference, the school has taken into ac- 
count that travel is even more difficult and more 
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restricted than it was a year ago, but it believes 
“in the urgency of advancing from last year’s 
discussion of purpose and value to a considered 
program of action.” The problems to be dis- 
cussed are: 

1. The essential tools in college education: (a) 
the tools essential to any undergraduate education ; 
(b) the tools essential to a humanistie edueation. 

2. The essential subject matters (bodies of knowl- 
edge, not courses) requisite to a college education: 
(a) the essential subject matters in any undergrad 
uate education; (b) the essential subject matters in 
a humanistic education. 

3. The relationship of the fine arts to a college 
education and to a program in the humanities: (a) 
general art training of value to all students; (b) 
specific art training for humanities students defi- 
nitely interested in pursuing a program in the fine 
arts. 

4. The interrelationship between the humanities 
and the social sciences: (a) the disciplines and sub- 
ject matters common to these two fields; (b) the 
specific social-science disciplines essential to a pro- 
gram in the humanities. 

5. The place of American studies (history, insti- 
tutions, civilization) in a college education: (a) the 
place of American history in any undergraduate 
education; (b) the place of American studies in a 
humanities program. 

If conditions permit, the addresses and pro- 
ceedings of the conference will be printed in a 
volume similar to the one published following 
the conference in 1943. 


A CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCA- 
TION, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
AUGUST 21-25 

THE Conference on Education in Rural Com- 
munities to be held at the University of Chi- 
cago, August 21—25, will be centered around the 
theme, “Emerging Educational Problems of 
Rural Communities.” The meetings are open 
without fee to members of state departments of 
education; administrative officers and faculty 
members of higher institutions; county super- 
intendents; teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators of elementary and high schools located 
in nonindustrial communities; agricultural-ex- 
tension workers; and all others interested in 
rural education. 

The first session on August 21, under the 
chairmanship of Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of 
the department of education, the University of 
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“Rural Problems and 
with Newton Edwards, 


Chicago, will consider 
Edueational Planning, 


professor of education, the University of Chi- 


” 


cago, presenting a paper on “EKeonomie and 
Social Factors in Planning an Edueational Pro- 
eram in Rural Communities,” and John A. Han- 
nah, president, Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Seience (East Lansing), a 
paper on “The Contribution of the Land-Grant 
College to Rural Education.” The afternoon 
meeting will be addressed by George Gant, di- 
rector of personnel, TVA. A discussion of 
“Edueation for the Use of Resources,” under 
the chairmanship of Floyd W. Reeves, professor 
of administration, the University of Chicago, 
will follow. 

Tuesday morning’s session will be presided 
over by William C. Reavis, professor of eduea- 
tion, the University of Chicago. Before a dis- 
cussion of the general topic, ‘“Edueational Ac- 
tivities of Schools in Rural Communities,” Vir- 
gil KE. Herrick, associate professor of education, 
the University of Chieago, and Dr. Tyler will 
present papers on “The School and the Improve- 
ment of Edueation in Rural Communities” and 
“What Schools Can Learn from the Educational 
Techniques of the Armed Forces,” respectively. 
In the afternoon, Cyril O. Houle, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, the University of Chicago, 
will preside over a panel discussion of “Inser- 
vice and Preservice Education of Rural Lead- 
ers: Teachers, Superintendents, and Extension 
Workers.” 

“Rural Edueation by Agencies Other than 
Schools” will be the topic for the Wednesday 
morning session, with Dr. Herrick presiding. 
Leon Carnovsky, professor of library science, 
the University of Chicago, will discuss “Library 
Service to Rural Communities,” and E. R. 
Bowen, general secretary, the Co-operative 
League of the U. S. A., “Education by Co- 
operatives.” Under the chairmanship of Rob- 
ert J. Havighurst, professor of education, the 
University of Chicago, there will be a con- 
tinued consideration of the morning’s topic, 
with papers presented by Gladys T. Edwards, 
educational director, Farmers Educational and 
Co-operative Union; Eugene A. Smaltz, director 
of adult education, Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau; and Benjamin F. Hennick, director, 
Michigan State Junior Farm Bureau. 
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Nelson B. Henry, associate professor of edu- 
cation, the University of Chicago, will be chair- 
man of the Thursday morning session, which 
will consider “The Organization and Finaneing 
of Rural Schools.” 
Howard A. 
NEA, and David E. Lindstrom, professor of 


Papers will be presented by 
Dawson, director of rural service, 
rural sociology, University of Illinois. “Rural 
Community Organization for Education” will be 
the topie of a panel discussion, under the chair- 
manship of Louis Wirth, professor of sociology, 
the University of Chicago, at the afternoon 
session. 

The closing session, Friday morning, Dr. Ed- 
wards presiding, will be addressed by Theodore 
W. Schultz, professor of agricultural economies, 
the University of Chicago, on “Rural Progress: 
Income and Leisure.” 

For information regarding rooms and accom- 
modations address Floyd W. Reeves, director, 
the Rural Edueation Project, the University of 


Chicago, Chicago 37. 


THE OHIO COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
STUDIES POSTWAR NEEDS 
AND FACILITIES 


A stupy of higher edueation in Ohio in terms 
of postwar needs and facilities is being made by 
the Ohio College Association, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Gordon K. Chalmers, 
president, Kenyon College (Gambier), and pres- 
ident of the association, who said: 


Demobilization from industry and the operation 
of the bill to provide Federal aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of returning World War II 
veterans will undoubtedly increase the demand for 
post-high-school education in Ohio. The purpose of 
the survey is to discover two things: the probable 
extent of the demand, and possible ways of expand- 
ing or adding to existing facilities to meet the 
demand. 

Earl W. Anderson, professor of education 
and research associate, Bureau of Educational 
Research, the Ohio State University, is directing 
the survey, and the 45 colleges and universities 
that comprise the association are participating 
in the study. An advisory council of represen- 
tatives of co-operating professional and lay 
agencies has been organized. 

Concurrently with the survey, committees of 
the association comprising faculty members of 
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various institutions throughout the state are 
studying such problems as admission, voca- 
tional guidance, curricular changes, adminis- 
trative changes, graduate study, permanent 
values from Army and Navy programs, coun- 
seling, adult education, control and finance, and 
public relations. These committees are working 
under the leadership of Kenneth I. Brown, 
president, Denison University (Granville), and 
Charles B. Ketcham, president, Mount Union 
College, Alliance. 

In addition to President Chalmers, members 
of the Executive Committee of the association 
include: Howard L. Bevis, president, the Ohio 
State University; Helen D. Bragdon, president, 
Lake Erie College (Painesville); Herbert J. 
Burgstahler, president, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Delaware); Walter S. 
president, Ohio University (Athens); Ernest 
If. Wilkins, president, Oberlin College; Joseph 
A. Park, dean of men, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Arthur F. Southwick, registrar, the 
College of Wooster. 


Gamertsfelder, 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL DELTA PI 
EPSILON RESEARCH AWARD 

Dev_ta Pi Epsiton, national graduate fratern- 
ity in business edueation, announces the fourth 
Annual Open Contest for research studies of 
merit in the field of business edueation eom- 
pleted between January 1, 1943, and September 
1, 1944. 
1944. 


The contest closes on December 31, 


To be eligible for consideration, research studies 
should be of significance to a large number of busi- 
ness teachers and should not have been the basis for 
articles written by the contestants which have ap- 
peared in journals with national distribution. (Ab- 
stracts are permissible.) The winning study will be 
published by the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and the author will receive 50 
copies of his study. 


The second biennial National Council of the 
fraternity in 1939 established an annual re- 
search award to be presented to “the person pro- 
ducing the most significant piece of research in 
Competition 
“is not limited to members of Delta Pi Epsilon.” 
The award is in accord with the objectives of the 
fraternity in fostering and encouraging research 


the field of business education.” 


in business education. 
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Each year a committee “of three outstanding 
business educators” is appointed to judge the 
studies submitted. The present committee com- 
prises MeKee Fisk, supervisor of commercial 
occupations, Rehabilitation Service, Veterans’ 
Administration; Atlee L. Perey, professor of ac- 
counting, Boston University; and Cecil Puckett, 
head of the department of business education 
University of Denver. In making the award, 
the judges consider: 

(1) The nature and importance of the problem 
studied; (2) the originality and resourcefulness ex- 
hibited by the investigator; (3) the research tech- 
niques and methods employed; (4) the depend- 
ability of the reported findings; (5) facility of 
expression. 

Contestants are requested to forward their 
studies, express prepaid, to the chairman of the 
Research Committee, H. G. Enterline, School of 
Business, Indiana University. 


SCHOOLS OF NORWAY CARRY ON 
DESPITE NAZI-IMPOSED HANDICAPS 

Because of the difficulties German occupation 
has imposed on the Norwegian school system, 
children in many communities have missed at 
least a year and a half of schooling during the 
four years that have elapsed since the invasion. 
In most instances the actual time missed is un- 
doubtedly greater, since the attendance records 
fail to reveal the real facts, according to a recent 
release from the Royal Norwegian Information 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Almost everywhere, school buildings have 
fallen into a state of disrepair. Labor and 
materials for proper maintenance, to say noth- 
ing of new construction, have not been available. 
In the eities, the largest and best school build- 
ings have, as a rule, been requisitioned by the 
Germans for use as barracks and hospitals and 
will have to be extensively “reconverted” before 
they can ever be used as schools again. Towns 
with five or six school buildings have ordinarily 
been permitted to retain only one or two for 
school use. In the seized schools the Germans 
have removed or destroyed furniture, educa- 
tional equipment, textbooks, and other supplies. 
Laboratories, shops, and gymnasiums have been 
stripped clean. 

Frequently school terms are interrupted, 
sometimes for extended periods, because of fuel 
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shortages and the arrests of teachers. In the 
early spring of 1942, schools throughout the 
country were closed for many weeks when the 
Nazis arrested some 1,500 teachers and later 
shipped about 700 of them to Kirkenes in north- 
ern Norway to do labor service. The classes of 
some of these so-called “Kirkenes teachers” were 
suspended for six months or more. 

In certain communities more than 80 per cent 
of the school children are being forced to 
meet in homes, halls, stores—almost anywhere. 
Classes meeting in private homes must get along 
without desks and other school equipment. 

The children themselves are beset with prob- 
lems of getting to and from their out-of-the-way 
classrooms. There are clothing problems, too, 
Children have long had to get along with made- 
over garments or with clothes that have been 
patehed and repatched. Wooden-soled shoes are 
common, and elders observe that such footwear 
is having an injurious effect on gait, posture, 
and general health. In addition, the children 
cannot escape being affected by the uncertainty 
of the times. Many of them are burdened with 
worries about parents and other relatives or 
friends who have been arrested by the Nazis or 
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who have fled the country. They show the ef- 
fects of malnutrition and are constantly being 
torn by anxieties occasioned by the presence 
everywhere of Gestapo, Germans, and Quislings. 

One Norwegian educator, who recently ar- 
rived in London, states that, despite all handi- 
caps, the Norwegian schools are carrying on. 
He says: 

The explanation is that all parties, not least the 
youngsters themselves, have the determination to 
overcome the difficulties and to carry out classroom 
work in good spirit. The teachers never weary of 
emphasizing that their great experience in this 
terrible time, and that which constantly gives them 
new strength for their work, is the intimate rela- 
tionship they have entered into with their pupils. 
It is a solidarity and mutual understanding of 
unique strength which advances the work, lessens 
the many obstacles, and counteracts all that op- 
presses the homes, worries the parents, and imposes 
a daily pressure on the lives of children and young 
people. In brief, a good, patriotic, anti-Nazi spirit 
is the souree of strength upon which our schools 
rely. And presumably it is because of this spirit 
that discipline can be said to have been maintained 
in spite of the fact that . . . schooling must in so 
many ways bear the marks of disorganization. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Haroup EK. B. Speicut, dean, College of Let- 
ters and Science, St. Lawrence University (Can- 
ton, N. Y.), has been named acting president of 
the university owing to the serious illness of Mil- 
lard H. Jencks, president. In addition to his 
new duties, Dr. Speight will retain the deanship. 


JoHn L. CuiarK, formerly director, Latter 
Day Saints Institute of Religion, Gila College 
(Thatcher, Ariz.), has been appointed presi- 
dent, Ricks College (Rexburg, Idaho), to sue- 
eeed Hyrum Manwaring, who will retire at the 
close of the fiseal year. 


Haze WIESE has succeeded Clara P. Swain 
as dean of women, Yankton (S. D.) College. 
Miss Swain was married recently to Lee N. 
Dailey, director of the Conservatory of Music 
at the college. 


Ernest J. Reece, professor of library service, 





School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
was appointed associate dean, July 1. Besides 


retaining certain teaching duties, Professor 
Reece will supervise the school’s organization 
and instructional program. 


Wes ey J. HENNEsSY, supervisor of the train- 
ing program for engineering aides, Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the dean of engineering, 
Columbia Dexter 
Hinckley. 

THE following persons were recently ap- 
pointed to the staff of Monticello College (Al- 
ton, Ill.) : Allan Sly, associate professor of fine 
arts, College of William and Mary (Williams- 
burg, Va.), head of the department of music; 
Lyman V. Cady, academic dean, Hanover (Ind.) 
College, professor of Bible and philosophy and 


University, to sueceed A. 


counselor in religion; Winifred Morrison, of the 
staff of Sunset Hill School (Kansas City, Mo.), 
head of the department of physical education. 
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Frank K. EpMoNDSON, assistant professor of 
astronomy, Indiana University, has been ap- 
succeed 


head of the department to 


Cogshall, who retired, July 1. 


pointed 
Wilbur A. 


Tue following persons were advanced to full 
University of Illinois, 
mathematies; R. R. 


professorships at the 


July 18: Reinhold Baer, 


Kudo and F. B. Adamstone, zoology-physi- 
ology; M. K. Fahnestock, mechanical engineer- 
ing; H. M. Mott-Smith and L. J. Haworth, 


physics; O. T. Bonnett, agronomy; and W. G. 


Hill, musie. 

NorMAN BecK, who was recently appointed 
to the staff of Wilson College (Chambersburg, 
Pa.), will give a new course, “History of Po- 
litical Thought,” in the department of political 


seience during 194445. 


GrorGE Epwitn NuNN has been appointed in- 
structor in accounting, Tulane University, New 


Orleans. 


Haroup E. Snyper, chief, training section, 
Division of 
Office 


training officer of the 


Federal-State Co-operation, Na- 
Defense, was named 
Nations Relief 
( Washing- 


tional of Civilian 
United 
and Rehabilitation Administration 


ton, D. C.), July 22. 


instructor in Romance 
the 


Latin-American Relations, Louisiana State Uni- 


ERIN MONTGOMERY, 


languages and secretary of Division of 
versity, has been appointed to the foreign-ser- 
vice auxiliary of the State. 
Mrs. G. F. Matthes, acting secretary of the 
division from October, 1943, to January, 1944, 


has sueceeded Miss Montgomery. 


Department of 


Moore, controller of the State of 
New York, and George D. Whedon, president, 


FRANK C. 


Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, have 
elected the Colleges of the 
Seneca (formerly Hobart College and William 
Smith College), Geneva, N. Y. 


been trustees of 


FRANCES KikER has been elected superin- 
(Nebr.), 
to fill the unexpired term of Lucille MeCue 
Miss Kiker, who took office, 
July 1, will serve until January 1, 1945. 


tendent of schools, Furnas County 


Franeis, resigned. 


JAMES E. MARSHALL, principal, Central High 


School, St. Paul (Minn.), has been elected su- 
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perintendent of the city’s schools to sueceed 
Paul S. Amidon. 


LEONARD A. STEGER, superintendent of schools, 
Ames (Iowa), has been elected to the superin- 
tendency, Webster Groves (Mo.), to succeed 
Willard E. Goslin, whose election as superin- 
tendent of schools, Minneapolis, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, June 10. 


Epwarp J. MuLpoon has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools, Boston, for a term of 
six years, beginning next September. 


H. L. HARsHMAN, director of research in the 
public schools of Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed to the assistant superintendency. Grace 
A. Granger, Doris F. Holmes, and Paul I. Miller, 
formerly general supervisors of elementary in- 
struction, have been named directors of instrue- 
tion. 


EarLe W. WILTSE, president, McCook ( Nebr.) 
Junior College, and superintendent of the city’s 
schools, has resigned, effective August 1. 


THE following members of the staff were re- 
tired by the Pennsylvania State College, July 1: 
W.S. Dye, Jr., head of the department of Eng- 
lish literature; C. E. Govier, professor of tele- 
phone engineering; T. E. Gravatt, professor of 
mathematics; W. R. Ham, professor of physics; 
H. E. Hodgkiss, professor of entomology exten- 
sion; H. C. Knandel, professor of poultry hus- 
bandry; F. P. Knoll, assistant in dairy hus- 
bandry; Ellsworth Lowry, associate professor 
of education; C. E. Myers, professor of plant 
breeding; Ormelle H. Stecker, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics; E. J. Walter, assistant 
professor of agronomy extension; and J. M. 
West, associate professor of mathematies. 


Recent Deaths 


LAURENCE HERVEY SKINNER, professor of Ro- 
manie languages, Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio), died, July 12, according to word sent to 
ScHooL AND Society under date of July 19 
by W. C. Smyser, registrar. Dr. Skinner, who 
was forty-six years old at the time of his death, 
had served as associate headmaster (1923-25), 
Castle Heights Military Academy (Lebanon, 
Tenn.), and as assistant professor of Romanie 
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languages (1925-34), associate professor (1934- 
40), and professor (since 1940), Miami Uni- 
He also served as instructor in Ro- 


(1928-31), New York Uni- 


versity. 
mance languages 
versity. 

Howarp THEODRIC WESTBROOK, associate pro- 
fessor of history and literature, Scripps College 
(Claremont, Calif.), died, July 20, at the age 
Professor Westbrook had 
served as instructor in Latin (1923-24), Uni- 


of forty-four years. 


versity of Pennsylvania; instructor in Greek 
and Latin (192440), Columbia University; and 
associate professor of history and _ literature 
(since 1940), Seripps College. 

Epwarp A. JOHNSON, lawyer and first Negro 
to be elected to New 
(1917), died, July 24, at the age of eighty-three 


the York Legislature 


years. Mr. Johnson, who had practiced law in 
New York City since 1907, had served prior to 
1906 as principal of one of Atlanta’s Negro 
schools and as professor, dean, and trustee of 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. He was the 
author of a number of books, among which are 
“His- 


tory of the Negro Soldiers in the Spanish-Amer- 


“History of the Negro Race in America,” 


ican War,” and “Negro Almanae and Statisties.” 


Other Items 

THE Morale Service Division, Army Service 
Forces, through the co-operation of the Colum- 
bia Broadeasting System, Ine., will broadeast 
the science and geography programs of the 
American School of the Air to servicemen and 
servicewomen stationed all over the world, start- 
ing October 9. The details for sending the pro- 
grams overseas were worked out by Erik Bar- 
Armed 
Forces Radio Services; Lieutenant J. Parker 


nouw, supervisor, edueation service, 
Wheatley, special projects branch, MSD; and 
Lyman Bryson, director, and Leon Levine, pro- 


ducer, the American School of the Air. 


ACCORDING to an item in The Christian Science 
Monitor, July 1, short university-leave courses 
are being given to American servicemen at sev- 
eral colleges and universities in Great Britain. 
The courses, of one week’s duration, were in- 
augurated at Oxford University and are now 
given in the universities of Cambridge, London, 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Reading, as 
well as St. Andrew’s and Bristol. 
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THE Australian Commonwealth has announced 
a reconstruction training plan for men and 
The 
training is to be both professional and semi- 


women returning from the armed services. 


professional and will be given in technical col- 


leges and universities. ‘Full-time training will 


be given only in occupations offering employ 
ment prospects now and after the war. Benefits 


. include a living allowance of three pounds, 
five shillings, weekly, for a single man, and 


tuition, books, and equipment.” 


THE Faculty of Medicine, University of Hon- 
duras (Tegucigalpa), has announced a revised 
course of study for students of nursing ‘which 
compares favorably with similar training courses 
elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere.” The 
course prepares student nurses having the min- 
imal equivalent of three years of high school 
for specialized work in hospital or obstetrical 


7ases. 


THE of New York 
has awarded $16,000 in fellowships to three 
members of the department of English, Mich- 
igan State College of Agriculture and Applied 


Rockefeller Foundation 


Science, for full-time study of American and 
Canadian cultural history, according to an an- 
nouncement made recently by L. C. Emmons, 
dean of liberal arts. The recipients are Arthur 
J. M. Smith, assistant professor of English, and 
Elwood P. Lawrence and Russel B. Nye, in- 
structors in English. The fellowships, effective 
July 1, will continue through June 30, 1947. 
Dr. Nye will study Theodore Weld, an early 
American abolitionist; Dr. Smith will spend two 
years developing a history of Canadian litera- 
ture; and Mr. Lawrence will confine his research 
to literature concerning immigrants and their 
Americanization. 


A GRANT of $100,000 has been made to the 
American Library Association by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation of New York for the “pur- 
chase of books of permanent value for future 
The books 


are to represent significant contributions to re- 


shipment to libraries in war areas.” 


search and scholarship in the United States: 
since the war began. The reserve thus to be 
built up will be distributed when transportation 


returns to normal. 
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Rovert REDFIELD, dean of the division of 
social sciences and professor of anthropology, 
the University of Chicago, has been given a six- 
month leave of absence “to visit China and study 


at first hand Chinese social-science problems.” 
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Dean Redfield’s trip, scheduled to begin in Sep- 
tember, will be jointly sponsored by the Social 
Seience Research Council and the university and 
will be financed by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation of New York. 


Shorter Papers... 





STUDENT INTERESTS OR EDUCA- 
TIONAL “POLITICS”? 

Sacririce of the individual for the sake of 
the organization is the essence of Totalitarian- 
ism. It is an ancient and respectable philoso- 
phy: ‘ it is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not.” It ean be plausibly argued 
that the summum bonum—the greatest good for 
the greatest number—is achieved by this policy. 

Most 
hold that the State should serve the individual, 


and that the interests of the individual should 


proponents of democratie philosophy 


never be sacrificed for the supposed good of the 
organization. It ean be plausibly argued that 
the most prosperous, healthy, and efficient State 
is the one in which individual rights are most 
sacredly guarded. This position may be hard 
to defend when a nation is fighting for its ex- 
istenee; but we do not regard war as a normal 
state, and we hope that this one will not last 
forever. 

It is curious that secondary edueation, not- 
withstanding its lip-service to democratic ideals, 
and its sacrifice of “Essentials” in order to in- 
culeate democratie emotivation, is nevertheless 
rabidly totalitarian in its administrative ethies 
and practice. It claims a vested interest in the 
absolute time of every child and every youth— 
either on the old-fashioned “8-44” sehedule or 
the more modern “6-3-3-4” plan, the sum of 
both series being 16. It demands that every 
young person, whether “bright,” average, or 
“dumb,” should expose himself for sixteen years 
to the standardized educational atmosphere be- 
fore he ean consider himself to be “educated.” 
It “views with alarm” any attempt to modify, 
even in exceptional eases or dire emergencies, 
this sacred, “democratic” system. 

Why? Because, forsooth, if a few gifted 
high-school students should be permitted to go 
on to college as soon as they are obviously eap- 


able of college work—regardless of the actual 
number of years they have devoted to the ‘“sec- 
ondary” stage—the high school would lose (1) 
the money numerically appropriated for these 
students, and (2) the influence and “leadership” 
of these students during their last one or two 
“secondary” years. There could be no more apt 
instance of Totalitarian practice. For the sake 
of a few shekels of public money the best brains 
of the community are to be held back for one 
or two years from their highest potentialities. 
For the sake of high-school **morale”—in whieh 
high-school teachers might be expected to take 
interest—the and critical 
stages of educational morale are to be delayed. 
The waste of time of the exceptional student 
over subject matter that he can master in oc¢ea- 


some more mature 


sional! odd moments—the induction into habits 
of mental indolence for the lack of incentive— 
the deceptive security he is led to feel because 
all of these 





of his apparent easy superiority 
demoralizing factors are ignored. 

The power of the secondary-eduecation hier- 
archy has become so formidable, and the time- 
tradition of “democratic” education so en- 
trenched, that even the proud state universities 
and lavishly endowed private universities hesi- 
tate to incur educationist wrath. In view of 
the fight of higher edueation to hold its own, 
one can only admire the courage of the few 
colleges which have diffidently offered to accept 
superior junior- and senior-high-school pupils, 
but only on the recommendation of the high- 
school authorities. 

There are arguments of a non-Totalitarian na- 
ture against releasing exceptional students from 
the traditional time-schedule. The writer can, 
from his own experience, testify to the deplor- 
able effects of putting a precocious child into 
classes of mature students. In the treatment of 
gifted children, two things should be avoided: 
(1) they should not be left in classes of average 
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pupils which furnish them with no competition ; 
(2) they should not be placed, alone, in classes 
ot much older children. For younger children 
of superior gifts, special Eliteschulen should 
ultimately be provided. This may not be prac- 
ticable at the present time. But there is no 
reason Why small groups of 15- and 16-year-old 
exceptionally gifted children should not be gath- 
ered out of the high schools, provided for by 
special dormitories in college centers, and ab- 
sorbed into college curricula, for which they are 
often far more capable, both intellectually and 
temperamentally, than the average high-school 
eraduate. “Maturity” is more a matter of en- 
dowment than of numerical age. There are 
actual instanees enough to vindicate the power 
of gifted young people to profit by the oppor- 
tunities afforded them in college. A eynie has 
remarked that the average “quiz-kid” shows a 
more reliable sense of social and political re- 
sponsibility than—one hesitates to fill in any one 
of the numerous classes of ostensibly mature 
persons that might be mentioned to fill out this 
sardonic observation. If the writer should sug- 
gest members of Congress, some other critic 
might plausibly come back with college pro- 
fessors. 

The present world crisis will not cease with 
the “duration.” Ameriea will need all the 
trained talent possibly available for competition 
and co-operation with both her friends and her 
present enemies. Organized education should 
work out and implement a program which will 
stimulate every child and youth to educate—i.e., 
to develop or “draw out” (pardon the hoary 
derivation!)—his utmost potentialities. 

G. WAKEHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


STUDENT LOANS IN TIME OF WAR 

DurinG the war emergency many new activi- 
ties demand attention without adequate help or 
time. There are also special problems in which 
an activity of many years may have been 
changed by these same war conditions. “Stu- 
dent loans” is one of the latter, and an oppor- 
tunity is presented which, by the use of added 
effort at the present time, will avoid unsatisfae- 
tory conditions in the future. 

Student loans are much less in demand during 
war time. There are several reasons for this, 
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including: (1) the decrease in enrollment; (2) 
the improved financial condition of students in 
attendance; (3) the larger proportion of women 
to men students (women do not borrow as heav- 
ily as men); (4) the presence of Army and 
Navy students who have their expenses and tui- 
tion paid. 

The time is now more favorable, when the use 
of student loan funds has decreased, to spend 
more effort in the collection of the accounts for 
loans outstanding. No account should be con- 
sidered hopeless unless the account of the indi- 
vidual cannot be paid due to death, disability, 
or bankruptey. Either on a moral or on a legal 
ground, attempts should be made to effect the 
collection of loan aceounts, and those owing 
loans should be approached at least once each 
year. Experience has shown that there is only 
a very small percentage of outstanding accounts 
that are uneollectible. Instances are known of 
accounts that have been paid after a long period 
of time in which the accumulated interest on the 
note was in excess of the original principal. 
During the present situation, when people move 
more frequently, there is an additional difficulty. 
However, while the time is available and the 
debtor is probably in a good financial condition, 
every means should be used to collect. There 
are those who find it hard to make payment 
even in a war-prosperity period, and only by 
means of the smallest payments or by the use 
of many extensions will ultimate collection re- 
sult. 

A large number of the borrowers now serving 
in the Army or Navy are privates or non-com 
missioned officers and, of course, it is not wise 
to proceed against individuals of this class as 
one proceeds with civilians. These accounts may 
be brought down to date by the use of renewal 
notes and at the same time a feeling of goodwill 
may be created if the proper kind of correspon- 
dence is carried on. In the case of commissioned 
officers, there is a definite possibility of obtain- 
ing repayment of the loans now. One manner 
in which this situation can be aided is to elimi- 
nate all charges for interest during the period 
the borrower is in the service. 

There is another type of individual, the 
woman student who has borrowed, and since 
leaving school has had a modest income or none 
whatsoever, and in this case it has sometimes 
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After she 


marries, the husband frequently is averse to 


been impossible to make collection. 


aiding in the repayment of the amount even 
though the family cireumstances would serve to 
make it reasonably possible. If there is any 
chance that the wife will be working, it is dur- 
ing this war emergency that information of this 
nature should be obtained so that the proper 
action can be taken. 

Personal contact appears to be the best 
method of collection. In most eases, individual 
personal letters should be used up to the time 
necessary for legal action, and the individual 
writing these letters should become thoroughly 
acquainted with those to whom he writes. Much 
better resuits are obtained on this basis, as the 
borrower must receive the impression that the 
loans are handled in a business-like manner and 
at the same time he should be made to under- 
stand that there is a moral obligation involved— 
that the debt due the school is a debt of honor. 
With the limited use of the automobile due to 
gasoline rationing, it has been found that the 
telephone aids a great deal in maintaining the 
personal contact when the distance involved is 
not too great. In addition, references and rela- 
tives are approached in this manner. 
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Of course, the best accounts are paid promptly 
and those remaining represent a residue of years 
of accumulation. Therefore, a larger portion of 
these in the long run will not be collected due to 
In the future it 
may be necessary to experience a larger per- 


the eauses mentioned above. 


centage of loss from members of the armed 
forces because of casualties or disabilities before 
the end of the war. 

During this period when there is less demand 
for the funds to be used as loans to students 
investments may be made of surplus cash and 
the income from such investments added to a 
reserve for expected losses from uncollectible 
accounts. If possible, adequate reserves should 
provide for an ultimate loss on the basis of an 
estimated percentage of the amount outstanding 
at the present time. 

To summarize, more time should be spent on 
the collection of doubtful accounts, goodwill 
should be created with men in the service, and 
inactive funds should be invested now to create 
a larger reserve against the future losses of stu- 
dent loan funds during and right after the war. 

GeEoRGE E. GERE 

ACTING CASHIER, 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Correspondence ... 





FUNERAL ORATION FOR THE LATE 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATOR 
RELATIVES, FRIENDS, AND OPPONENTS OF THE 

DEPARTED: 

We meet here not to mourn nor to celebrate 
his passing but to serutinize the ways of the 
god whom he worshiped and by whom he was 
struck down. 

The god of the Progressive Edueator was, 
and is, a mighty god. He is inevitable, though 
men seek to avoid him; he is inexorable, though 
many beg him merey; he is everywhere, though 
some forbid him trespass; and he endures for- 
ever, though many desire him changeless. These 
are the attributes of his godhood. These affirm 
that he is indeed a mighty god before whom men 
tremble and perish. His name is Change. He 
comes! He comes! Make way! 


Men have long feared this god. They have 





given him neither their love nor their devotion. 
Mayhap children, viewing his countenance across 
the Future, see it as though smiling and benign. 
But, when the Future becomes the Present and 
the Present becomes the Past, the great god 
Change bears down with colossus-like strides and 
with sinister and ruthless visage strikes terror 
in the hearts of all who gaze upon him. 

There are, of course, those who have invoked 
the aid of the great god Change to further their 
designs and to advance their own fortunes. 
They have always deemed that when their 
dreams were fulfilled he would obey them and 
stay his hand from further act. They have al- 
ways felt that they might make temporary use 


of him to dispossess or to remove men or in- 
stitutions that stood in their way. Afterward, 
they would take leave of him and, should he 
seem disposed to abide with them, bid him be- 





——— 
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cone. They have always been eager to exploit 
him to their own advantage and have seen no 
Nor did 
Hope sprang eternal that 


reason to love him for himself alone. 
they fully trust him. 
he would overlook their own little schemes as, 
and if, he took his departure. 

And thus the centuries passed and the god had 
no worshipers nor temples reared to honor him. 
Then, at long last, eame the deceased, the Pro- 
eressive Edueator, to acknowledge and to ac- 
claim the god as his own. Before this there was 
no one to embrace Change for himself alone. 
Our Progressive Edueator never surfeited of 
change. Always he must have change, and 
change upon change. And what was the goal 
of this consuming desire? Ever more change, 
because for him there could be neither Alpha 
nor Omega. He looked upon this irresistible 
and ceaseless flux and proclaimed it the highest 
good or god. 

The Progressive Edueator lifted up psalms 
to the great god Change, psalms to reveal that 
in harmony they were one. Perhaps you reeall 
those favorites of only yesterday: ‘Whatever 
Is, Is Wrong,” “Nothing Could Be Worse than 
What We Now Have,” “Have You 
New for Today?” and the confident 
tial “This Is a Forward-looking Movement.” 


Anything 
and mar- 


They say we must not speak ill of the dead 
and we sometimes interpret this to mean that 
we must not admit that he possessed any of 
those frailties which are the evidence of human 
qualities. I do not think that we impugn the 
devotion of the Progressive Edueator when we 
say that he was not content that Change be 
simply inevitable. In the passion of his burn- 
ing zeal he sensed that the god was too slow for 
“this changing world.” Change was inexorable, 
true, but secretly the Progressive Educator felt 
somewhat ashamed that the god should at times 
move so leisurely and even haltingly. I do not 
believe, as some slander the deceased, that he 
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desired to feed the god hasheesh or to inject 
him with some drug which would accelerate his 
processes and make him, by way of a poor 
analogy, a whirling dervish. Again, I say, I 
am sure this is false. Our Progressive Edueator 
was merely impatient—a trait common to those 
who are able to read destiny, and reading, to 
desire to hasten its coming. 
He comes 
And lo, 
Why, 


even yesterday he was assuring us that he had 


The great god Change is inevitable. 
to all, even to his faithful worshiper. 


the Progressive Edueator is no more! 


neyer felt stronger nor more confident of his 
future! Betore we take formal and final fare- 
well of his remains I would speak out against 
those who by their deeds and words do him no 
Among those assembled here are some 
He had 
sons who should bear his name, yet I am told 
that they wish to conceal their paternity and 


honor. 
who should truly mourn his passing. 


have changed their name to American Eduea- 
tion Fellowship. It is whispered that before 
their father’s death his name had come under 
a cloud and that they seek to escape this bur- 
den. But I say to you and to them that, if the 
Progressive Edueator sinned, and who has not, 
the 
Moreover, their patern- 
It; too, will 
express itself, so that they shall flee from name 
Can the 
leopard by changing his name hope to alter his 


be sure that his sins shall descend upon 
heads of his children. 


ity may not be denied; it will out. 
to name in futile hope of concealment. 


spots? Shame upon you! If your patronymic 
has become distasteful to the world, you should 
endeavor by good deeds to restore its honor. 


We 


shall treasure the hours of amusement which 


And now adieu, Progressive Edueator. 
you afforded us; through them you shall dwell 
in our memory. 

Karu C. Pratt 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE 

OF EDUCATION, 
MounT PLEASANT 


Societies and Meetings... 





ENGINEERING EDUCATION AFTER 
THE WAR 
HIGHLIGHT of the 52d annual meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 


cation, held June 22-25, with the University of 
Cincinnati as host, was the report presented and 
unanimously adopted on “Engineering Educa- 


tion after the War.” The report was given by 
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H. P. Hammond, dean, School of Engineering, 
the Pennsylvania State College, chairman of a 
committee which reviewed the findings of the 
1940 report on Aims and Seope of Engineer- 
ing Curricula, with explanatory comments by 
H. S. Rogers, president, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn (N. Y.), and W. E. Wickenden, 
president, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland. 

The heart of the discussion was summarized 


as follows: 


Two problems stand out as of great importance: 

1) devising more valid means than have been em- 
ployed in the past for selecting and admitting stu- 
dents and insuring better preparation in secondary 
schools, and (2) building up faculties not only to 
the prewar level of effectiveness but well above that 
level. Engineering education ean never advance be- 
yond the qualifications of its students and teachers. 
Hence, the engineering profession, industry, and the 
public who have a vital interest in its welfare should 
vigorously support every possible means of improv- 
ing the quality of its personnel. 

Of more immediate concern is the planning of ap- 
propriate educational programs for returning vet- 
crans in order to permit them to enter productive 
pursuits in the minimal time consistent with sound 
practice. This can and will be done. 


It was pointed out that the financing of higher 


Rebortes .. . .« 
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education will be a serious problem in the post- 
war era, including restoring laboratory facilities 
It was 


stressed, following a specific analysis of eduea- 


worn out or damaged by war usage. 


tional problems relating to technology, that solu 
tions must be sought “on broad lines in the in 
terest not only of industry and the engineering 
profession but of the nation as a whole.” 

There was an attendance at the four-day ses- 
sion of over 700 delegates from engineering col- 
leges and technological institutes in all parts ot 
the country. The presiding officers at the gen 
eral sessions were Robert E. Doherty, president, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), 
president of the society; Allan R. Cullimore, 
president, Newark (N. J.) College of Engineer- 
ing, vice-president; and Herbert J. Gilkey, head 
of the department of theoretical and applied 
mechanics, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts (Ames), vice-president. 

The 1944 Lamme medal for achievement in 
engineering education was presented to Hardy 
Cross, professor of civil engineering, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

As president for 194445, the delegates elected 
Dr. Rogers. The 1945 meeting will be held in St. 
Louis, with Washington University as the host 
institution. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE 
ARMY PROGRAM! 

THE Commission on Trends in Edueation of 
the Modern Language Association of America 
takes deep satisfaction in the results of the 
Army Specialized Training Program in prepar- 
ing thousands of our soldiers to use foreign 
languages in the national service. It weleomes 
the wide interest of the publie in this demon- 
stration that American youth can become lan- 
guage-minded. 

Many persons have been led to believe that 
these striking results were attained through the 


discovery of a magical new method. This is by 


1A statement adopted by The Commission on 
Trends in Edueation of The Modern Language 
Association of America, Atlantie City (N. J.), May 
27, 1944. 


no means true. On the contrary, they were the 
fruits of the application of well-tried practices. 
Nor were the results achieved under the direc- 
tion of linguistic magicians. The entire lan- 
guage program was designed by teachers of 
foreign languages in consultation with the War 
Department, and in the 55 colleges and uni- 
versities to which the trainees were assigned the 
program was entrusted to the foreign-language 
departments, which organized the work, gave 
instruction to the student-soldiers, and engaged 
and supervised the special assistants required 
for the emergency. 

Teachers of foreign languages greeted with 
enthusiasm this opportunity to show what could 
be done to equip young men with competence in 
practical use of the languages of Europe and 
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other areas. The Army set them a hard task; 
but it wisely recognized the inadequacy of the 
time previously allotted to foreign-language 
study, and it provided for intensive practice in 
the oral use of the language, with small groups 
of learners. In place of a course of from three 
to five classroom hours a week for two years, 
all that was usually required of the prewar col- 
lege student, the ASTP provided 15 hours a 
week, of which 10 hours were devoted to inten- 
sive practice with groups of not more than 10 
students—practice largely oral and always in 
the foreign tongue. In order to match the Army 
program's total of contact-hours, extending over 
36 weeks of instruction and supervised practice, 
it would be necessary to extend the usual two- 
year civilian course to something over five years. 

In short, the impressive results of the Army 
program were due to no miraculous formula, 
but to a liberal allowance of time and to the op- 
portunity for students to practice the language 
in the intimacy of a small group. 

Thousands of foreign-language teachers in 
this country would hail with satisfaction the op- 
portunity to continue to work in the postwar 
years under conditions as favorable as those 
which the ASTP provided. 

The limitations of the civilian curriculum have 
often been brought to the attention of adminis- 
trative authorities and college and university 
faculties. Under these limitations the teachers 
have been obliged severely to restrict their ob- 
jectives. It is our earnest hope that the ad- 
ministrative officers of our institutions will now 
provide for the extension and intensification of 
the foreign-language program. We believe that 
this would make possible the creation of a body 
of American citizens whose knowledge of other 
languages would be adequate for our interna- 
tional contacts in postwar days. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE AND THE 
ARMY METHOD OF TEACHING 
LANGUAGES 

MaArGARET L. Fayer, acting editor, Middle- 
bury (Vt.) College News Bureau, sent as a 
special release to ScHOOL AND Society under 
date of May 18 the following report on the pro- 
gram of language teaching in the college. The 
account is based on an interview with Stephen 
A. Freeman, vice-president of the college and 
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director of the Summer Language School. In 


a letter to the editor, Miss Fayer says: 


Struck with the interesting and diverse articles 
which have appeared in the pages of SCHOOL AND 
Society recently on the subjeet of the ‘‘Army 
method of teaching foreign languages,’’ I felt that 
Middlebury College, with its reputation for lan 
guage instruction, should take some position on the 


subjeet and make that position known. 
The report follows: 


Twenty-nine years ago Middlebury College opened 
its first Summer Language School, based on the 
principle that the study of a foreign language 
should lead to a complete mastery of the spoken 
tongue. The students in the elasses of French, 
German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish pledge them 
selves to use only the foreign language twenty-four 
hours a day, both in and out of class. This intensi- 
fied method outdoes that used by the ASTP, yet 
Middlebury has certain reservations to make on the 
Army method as applied to the schools. 

First, the average high-school or college class 
cannot, or does not, work under the same conditions 
set up by the Army—15 to 27 hours of language 
practice weekly for nine months, small groups of 
carefully selected students who have a real incentive 
to learn, assistance by native speakers, and adequate 
physical equipment. To accomplish the same results 
obtained by the Army we must either organize such 
periods of intensive language instruction or follow 
the custom prevailing in most other countries, where 
foreign-language instruction is begun at the age of 
10 or 11 and continued for six years or more. 

Second, the almost exclusive attention to oral skill 
is not well-balanced instruction. Mere oral fluency 
is not sufficient to equip men for postwar positions 
in diplomacy, reconstruction, and international co 
operation, Students should possess and assimilate 
a maximum of information about the geography, 
history, political development, science, culture, and 
current problems of the country to enable them to 
obtain a mature comprehension of that country’s 
psychology. The foreign-area and language pro 
gram aims to do this. The high schools and col- 
leges should link all aspects of a country’s eontem 
porary status with the drill in linguistie skills. In 
addition to oral work, reading should be stressed 
as a tool for acquiring mature information and as 
a basis for reports and class discussions. The re 
cently established department of modern language 
and world affairs at Middlebury College has this 
type of education as its aim. Here again, the aim 
can be achieved if adequate time is allowed and the 


pupils selected with reasonable care. 
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Finally, the teacher is of the utmost importance. 
The ASTP has not been entirely satisfied with the 
results obtained from the use of an ‘‘informant’’ 


or unskilled native teacher. Efficient language in- 
struction requires experienced teachers, able to speak 
the language fluently, yet familiar with the common 
mistakes of the learner and skilled in helping him 
them. No 


effectiveness of a 


phonograph record ean 


to overcome 
teacher. 


match the first-class 
Modern-language teachers should, therefore, be en- 


couraged with adequate salaries and reasonable 
teaching loads to improve their training both in the 
language and in related fields. 

It seems both likely and desirable that the good 
method will influence school 


results of the Army 


methods after the war. The general public cannot 
be blamed for insisting on a more fluent mastery of 
a foreign language, for being more impatient with 
the smattering that many language classes have 
given in the past. Keeping in mind the points men 
tioned here, we should be able to offer courses em 
phasizing the spoken tongue, yet not neglecting 
the cultural and political background of the country 
from which it springs. Thus, we shall fulfill the 
twofold duty of training linguists and preparing 
our people for a durable peace based on a true 
understanding of the enduring values in each coun 


try’s civilization. 
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Boyp, WILLIAM (editor). Evacuation in Scotland 
\ Record of Events and Experiments.  (Pub- 
lications of the Seottish Council for Research in 


Education, Vol. XXIT.) Pp. xvi + 224. Uni- 
versity of London Press, Ltd., St. Hugh’s School, 
Bickley, Kent. 1944. 5s. 


An xnecount of the evacuation from the vulnerable 
city areas in Scotland during the air attacks of 
938 and certain sociological studies conducted in 
counection therewith Also outlines various ex- 
periments made by the directors of education to 
provide some kind of schooling for the evacuees and 
the pupils who remained at home. 
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and VIRGINIA M. O’REILLY. A 
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Pp.36. Kansas 
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Brown, EDWIN J., 
Self-Rating Scale 
(Studies in Edueation, No. 28.) 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 
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BRYSON, LYMAN, LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, and ROBERT 
M. MaclIver (editors). Approaches to World 
Peace—A Symposium. Pp. xviii+973. Harper 
and Brothers. 1944. $5.00. 
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The fourth symposium of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion. The conference is the 
first effort to study the infinitely complicated prob- 
lem of world peace, comprehensively, with all the 
information and experience that the three fields can 
offer. 
e 

KIRCHER, CLARA J. (prepared by). Character For- 
mation through Books: A _ Bibliography—An 
Application of Bibliotherapy to the Behavior 
Problems of Childhood. Pp. 79. The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 1944, 
The list, with an introduction by Dom Thomas 
Verner Moore, is ‘‘of possible use to all who are 
concerned with the general character development 
of children.” 

e 

‘*Polish Constitution Day,’’ Proceedings in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, April 
28 to May 10, 1944. Pp. 74. Congressional 
Record, Washington, D. C. 1944. 


Not printed at government expense. 


® 
WADE, JOHN E., and GEorGE F. Pigott, Jr. Train- 
ing for Victory. Pp. 64. Illustrated. Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 1944. 


A special report on the war-industries-training pro- 
gram in the schools of the city for the three years 
beginning July 8, 1940, and ending June 30, 1943, 
prepared by Superintendent Wade and Associate 
Superintendent Pigott, who were in charge of the 
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A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


company, 


offers : 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 
disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 
to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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